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A CART=-TAIL ORATION. 


One of the newer electioneering methods in New York is to fill a wagon or cart with campaign speakers and take them from place to place in 
the city, stopping wherever a crowd can be got together. In the present contest for the mayoralty of the greater New York the cart-tail orators are 
making a great stir, and are busy every night in their efforts to influence the votes of the people. 
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Raising False Issues. 


_—=) HE supporters of Senator Platt’s candidate 

Cam fy for mayor of New York are trying very 
KH - }} hard to mislead the people as to the real 
j issues of the campaign. It is pretended that 

the defeat of General Tracy would give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of a sound finan- 
cial policy in the United States. This is 
arrant nonsense, to be sure, but it is dwelt 





upon with tiresome insistence by the only 


newspaper now doing Mr. Platt’s bidding in New York. 

The city of New York is a business corporation the ad 
ministration of which is entirely separate from national 
affairs. The corporation of New York has nothing what- 
ever to do with establishing the standard of the national 
currency, nor with fixing the tariff on foreign importations. 
These are the great questions which divide the two chief 
parties in the country. It is a misrepresentation of facts 
to pretend that either Republicanism or Democracy is on 
trial in this election. 

The real question that is being put to the test is whether 
the people of this greater New York prefer to be governed 
by one boss or another, or whether they prefer to govern 
their own affairs for themselves. 

In this election General Tracy stands for Senator Platt, 
the Republican party boss, who is a citizen of the little 
town of Owego, in Tioga County, and has no right even to 
a voice or a vote in the management of the affairs of New 
York City. 

In this election Judge Van Wyck stands for the boss of 
Tammany Hall. Richard Croker, who has returned for a 
brief season from England to try and refasten his clutches 
on the city government, and so secure fresh supplies for 
coffers sorely depleted by unfortunate ventures on the turf. 

In this election Mr. Henry George stands for Bryanism 
and unlimited silver dollars, and he is supported by all the 
cranks and ill-balanced minds in the community. The 
theories of these people do not relate in any pertinent way 
to the conduct of the affairs of the municipality. Mr. 
George is a candidate merely to keep the Bryan organiza- 
tion intact. 

Mr. Seth Low alone represents the principle of home 
rule for the city, and non-partisanship in municipal affairs. 
Without any doubt whatever, the most intelligent, the 
most disinterested, and the most moral men in the com- 
munity are supporting his canvass quite heartily. Those 
who vote for him will surely be in good company. 

This much must be said, however, about some of Mr. 
Low’s supporters. They assert that Mr. Low is the only 
man fit for the great office to which he will probably be 
elected. This is claiming too much. Mr. Low is undoubt- 
edly splendidly equipped for the difficult pe sition he aspires 
to fill, but there are other men besides him. It hurts a man 
to claim too much for him. Mr. Low is good enough as he 
is, and it would be well for his cause if the more garrulous 
of his mugwump friends should keep their speech within 
reasonable bounds. 

But sincere well-wishers of the city’s good should not be 
deterred from supporting Mr. Low even by the objection- 
ableness of mugwump association, for Mr. Low stands for 
the principle upon which alone we can hope for the estab 
lishment of a good, honest, enterprising, effective, and 
wholesome government for the great city which will come 
into being with the beginning of the new year. 


Copyright Bunco. 


N OW that the Congressional Library has a new 
> home, a new head librarian, and a new register 
A ! of copyrights, is it too much to hope that in due 

time reforms will be inaugurated in certain mat- 
ters that have given to this costly national institution at 
Washington an unenviable distinction ? There is, for ex 
ample, the matter of copyrighting titles—the titles of plays, 
in particular. The author of a play may copyright it, in- 
cluding its title, by sending two printed copies to the 
librarian, with the fee of one dollar. That is a compara- 
tively simple and rational proceeding. But for every act- 
ual play so copyrighted there are probably twenty or more 
titles that may or may not have plays behind them. These 
‘‘dummy ” titles are forwarded with the regulation fee, 
and certificates of copyright are issued for them, one and 
all. It makes no difference if a title forwarded has already 
been ‘‘ copyrighted ” a dozen times, and by as many differ- 
ent authors ; not evenif it be the title of a play previously 
copyrighted in full, and of which two complete printed 
copies repose in the eternal oblivion of the library vaults. 
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Of course nobody ever reads or refers to these printed 
copies; nor does it appear that they are even properly 
catalogued, with date of copyright and name of person to 
whom issued. Certain it is that if there be such a cata- 
logue the register of copyrights does not refer to it in 
issuing certificates, but simply ‘‘ scoops in” the dollars of 
all comers and scatters certificates broadcast. 

A case in point is the recent experience of Mr. Howard 
P. Taylor, a dramatic author of long practice and estab- 
lished reputation. Mr. Taylor planned a play on the sub 
ject of the Klondike, and applied for a copyright on that 
title, which fact was chronicled in theatrical and other jour- 
nals. Letters immediately began to pour in from persons 
who protested that they had already received their certifi- 
cates of copy right on the same title. Thereupon the author 
changed his title to ‘‘ On the Yukon ”’—and had his troubles 
all over again, for several letters promptly warned him 
against using that title, as it had already been copyrighted 
by the writers. The only satisfaction he could get from 
Washington was the information vouchsafed by the printed 
pamphlet issued by the library, that ‘‘ the law gives him 
{the librarian] no discretion in the matter’; he is com 
pelled to record a// titles, and issue certificates, no matter 
how many duplicates or repetitions there may be. Mr. 
Taylor writes to the Dramatic Mirror: *‘1 can see nothing 
to this effect in the copyright law. Perhaps others can. It 
seems to me that the library is run ad /ibitum—that forty 
thousand individuals can get certificates on the same title, 
providing each sends the two title-pages and one dollar.” 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, the register of copyrights, re- 
sponds, through an interview with the Mirror's Washing- 
ton representative, to the bitter cry of the dramatist : ‘‘ In 
a case like that of ‘ Klondike,’ there is a rush to secure cer- 
tificates, so that title may be considered general property 
in one sense. It should be remembered that the copyright 
department is to a certain extent only a department of rec- 
ord. So far as the register of copyrights is concerned, he 
has no judicial function. The only way that delicate ques- 
tions of proprietorship can be decided is to take them be- 
fore the courts.” : 

It had been supposed, hitherto, that writers had_re- 
course to this department of the Congressional Library 
with a view to keeping out of ‘‘ the courts,” by complying 
with the requirements of the law in regard to their pro- 
ductions. If the register of copyrights, who in this matter 
represents the librarian himself, has ‘‘ no judicial func- 
tion” to exercise in furnishing inquirers with the informa- 
tion they ask about the institution the government pays 
him to administer, then the librarian might properly, it 
seems to us, assume the responsibility of reforming things. 
He might even detail a clerk to overhaul the catalogue of 
titles, and make occasional references for the benefit of 
authors who are entitled to that service gratis, but who do 
not get it, although they pay the fee attached. If, as Mr. 
Solberg affirms, ‘‘the new library under Mr. Young is 
not only new in name, but in everything pertaining to it,” 
here is a fine opportunity to augment its usefulness, while 
correcting a flagrant abuse. 


A New Bible. 


NEW Bible is being published. It is called the 
IN Polychrome, because it is printed in many colors 
in order to show the various manuscripts from 
which the text was derived and indicate the time 
when the book was written. Professor Paul Haupt, who 
is one of the scholars engaged in the work, informs us that 
each part is in the hands of the most distinguished author- 
ity in that special work in the world. The effort is to con 
centrate the best scholarship of both hemispheres upon the 
production of a translation that shall be as absolutely ac 
curate as it is possible to get. The aim is the correct trans 
lation of the Bible into the best of modern English. ‘' We 
do not intend it to supersede the authorized version,” says 
Professor Haupt, ‘‘ preferring that it shall be in the nature 
of a commentary upon that ; but we do desire it to super 
sede the revised version, for that simply destroys the 
beauty of the authorized version without making it much 
clearer.” It will comfort the faithful to know that none 
of the great facts or doctrines of the Bible is changed in 
this translation. The most exact scholarship does not ma- 
terially affect the accuracy of the greatest book the world 
has ever known. 

Aside from its spiritual significance, the Bible seems to 
be a miracle in itself. It is now read in over three hun 
dred languages and dialects, and through the Bible socie 
ties alone during this century more than three hundred 
million copies of it have been distributed. The history of 
the translation may be found in any evclopiedia, but the 
main point of interest is that the King James's version of 
1611 has been the Bible of the pulpit and the home. When 
the Convocation of Canterbury in 1870 appointed a com 
mittee to act with the scholars of other denominations on a 
revision of the Old and the New Testaments it was thought 
that the popularity of the King James's version would be 
destroyed. Fifty-two of the ablest divines and scholars of 
Great Britain and twenty-seven of the leading clergymen of 
this country worked diligently for years, with the result that 
the revised New Testament was published in 1881, and the 
revised Old Testament in 1885; but the sixteen years for 
the one and the twelve years for the other have simply de- 
monstrated the failure of both. The version of 1611 is the 
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Bible the people read. The great cost of the Polychrome 
translation will prevent its general acceptance, even if other 
merits forced its superiority. Thus, the decided probabil- 
ity is that the King James’s version will be the Bible not 
only of this generation, but of several generations to come. 


The Increase of Homes. 


NE of the best possible facts in the latter-day prog- 
ress of this country is the increase in the number 
of homes. In crowded centres of population, such 
as New York and one or two other cities, the flat 

and the hotel must always be necessary, for space is too 
valuable to be monopolized by the humble jut even 
around the very large cities there are being built thou- 
sands and thousands of suburban cottages and country 
residences, and all through the length and breadth of the 
country, in the towns, villages, and cities, artistic homes 
are increasing at an astonishing rate. If any one will take 
the trouble to look up the literature on the subject he will 
find that in this country there are more than a hundred 
papers devoted to these home-builders, giving them each 
week plans and suggestions. The number of books upon 
low-priced architecture, written in the past fifteen years, 
exceeds the total for a century previous. A wider educa- 
tion is being spread, and the gain in every way is enor- 
mous. 

A man who owns his home is a better citizen, even if 
there is a mortgage on it. There is a feeling of personal 
partnership in the protection of property and the preserva- 
tion of public order which makes him stand for what is 
best in law and government. It is the best possible thing 
for his wife and children ; best for him and best for the 
country 


Vacations for Horses, and Others. 


T was in Boston, naturally, that the idea originated, 
which has been in practical operation there during the 
past summer season, of Biving the horses of the police 
department a regular annual vacation, the same as the 

men. Pastures have been secured in the suburban dis 
tricts, where the horses are sent, in turn, for periods of 
two or three weeks together. They are unshod, turned 
loose in good pasturage, well stabled at night, and receive 
their wages—a measure of grain—the same as when work- 
ing. The animals enjoy themselves immensely, and the 
beneficial results are unmistakably apparent. 

This is a praiseworthy movement, from every point of 
view, and ought to be generally encouraged. If work- 
horses* have their vacations the system may be extended 
to take in various classes of human toilers who have not 
hitherto known the meaning of green fields and pastures 
new. It would be simply an ideal condition of things if 
vacations, long and frequent, could be made compulsory 
for certain self-advertising novelists, sensational preachers, 
and masterly politicians, whom the public know, and 
would willingly permit to take a rest. 


Indeterminate Sentences. 


WAaATtT can be done in the way of good work by prison labor 
was shown at the recent prison-labor exhibition, under the 
charge of the Prison Association of New York. On each of the 
three days of the exhibition experienced prison officials and 
others discussed the leading problems that perplex the legis- 
lator in dealing with this subject. That the present penal code 
of this and of other States is not a reflection of intelligent senti- 
ment, and does not afford to society the protection it has a right 
to expect, is beyond all doubt and denial. There are, however, 
many and serious difficulties in the way of a change. Those 
who advocate a change do not have the same purpose in view, 
and unless they can unite on a measure there is not likely to be 
any sweeping reform. 

It is the belief of President Lewis and others that many con- 
victs are thoroughly reformed long before their term of sen- 
tence ends. They believe it would be wise and in accordance 
with a proper object of imprisonment—the protection of society 
and not the punishment of the criminal—to release such con- 
victs conditionally as soon as there is reason to think they are 
capable of becoming good citizens. It is the opinion of another 
class that the incurable criminal is no more entitled to release 
at the expiration of a specified time than the incurable lunatic. 
A rational system of indeterminate sentences would meet both 
conditions. When punishment ceases to be an object of the 
code, and the protection of society the sole end in view, the 
release of a convict who has reformed, whenever competent 
authorities believe he is sincere, will be a matter of course. 
Equally a matter of course will be the permanent seclusion 
from the world of the confirmed and incurable criminal. It is 
the theory of the present code that after a certain period of 
imprisonment the most desperate victim of inherited criminal 
tendencies is fit to be at liberty, while no provision is made for 
the release, except by absolute pardon, of a first and accidental 
offender whose cure is complete long before the end of his sen 
tence term, 

In a vast majority of cases the criminal who has received 
more than one sentence is beyond the possibility of reform. It 
is probable that most of all criminals are incurable, at least 
under the methods of the ordinary penitentiary. What the 
system employed at the Elmira prison may do it will require a 
longer time to determine. In any event, the principle of inde- 
terminate sentences, if applied under the direction of a body of 
enlightened and competent men, would work no hardship along 
with such a measure of prison reform as the conditions war- 
rant. If a man is doomed to continued imprisonment, as the 
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chronic insane are, it is his own fault or the fault of his inher- 
itance. Those who have the disposition and the power to reform 
can open their own doors to freedom. The instances are many 
where a confirmed criminal has been released at the expiration 
of his term, only to commit a murder. Nearly all such crim- 
inals immediately renew their former associations and habits. 
With the almost positive knowledge that this will be the case, 
the court that determines the sentence must be conscious of 
affording only a brief respite to society from the murderous or 
felonious assaults of the convicted criminals. 

It is doubtful if half-way measures of reform in this matter 
are of any value. As long as the change in the law means only 
the conditional release of exceptional convicts selected by the 
courts there is not likely to be the same machinery for learning 
the condition of the convicts that we should have if all sen- 
tences were without term. The failure of conditional release, 
or, if not its absolute failure, its inability to show any striking 
results, is calculated to lessen the chances of the adoption of a 
complete system based on a scientific study of the subject. Ac- 
cording to one paper read during the exhibition, the penal code 
-of Italy is intended to inflict rigorous imprisonment only on the 
incurably vicious. This is a reasonable distinction between 
chronic criminals and those who may be regarded as reform- 
able, and is a first step towards the perpetual seclusion of the 
incurables. The idea should be less shocking in the case of the 
crimiral than in the case of the lunatic, unless we regard them 
both as the unhappy victims of an inheritance they cannot 


escape. 





=A PRETTY little story is told about Robert Louis Stevenson. 
While paying a visit to a friend in Vermont, who was after- 
wards consul to Samoa, the novelist became much attached to 
the little daughter of his host, a pretty child of eleven years. 
In pouring forth to his willing ears her joys and sorrows, she 
confided to him the pitiful fact that she had had but two birth- 
days in her whole life, because she was so unfortunate as to havo 
been born on the 29th of February. The amiable author sympa- 
thized deeply, and after a few moments’ thought went to his 
desk and drew up the following document : ‘I, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in a sound state of mind and body, having arrived 
at that age when I no longer have any use for birthdays, do give 
and bequeath my birthday, on the 13th of November, to Miss 
Adelaide Ide, to be hers from this year as long as she wishes 
it.—Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

= The true explorer loves peril, but it occasionally happens 
that one is too venturesome for his own good, and this seems to 
have been the case with Henry Savage Landor in Thibet. Mr. 
Landor, who is noted as one of the most intrepid explorers that 
ever set foot in the wilderness, has just returned to his English- 
speaking friends in India after undergoing a most frightful ex- 
perience. Desiring to penetrate to a region that other explorers 
have found inaccessible, he pushed into the very heart of the 
Thibetan country. Arriving, in spite of warnings, at the city 
of Lhasa itself, he was deserted by all but two of his escort, and 
was arrested as a spy by the orders of the Lama. There, within 
sight of the mighty Temple of Buddha, which he had traveled 
all these miles and braved these perils to see, Mr. Landor was 
condemned to death. He was on his way to execution when his 
sentence was commuted (if the use of the word is permissible in 
describing so grave an alternative) to torture by the hot iron 
and the rack. That he was able to make his way back to civ- 
ilization after such an ordeal speaks well for Mr. Landor’s nerve 
and constitution. He exhibits twenty-two mors or less dread- 
ful wounds. 

= This is a picture of Senator Hanna making a speech in Ohio, 
at the Marion County fair. Mr. Hanna is making a vigorous 





SENATOR HANNA, 


canvass of the State for the purpose of securing a Legislature 
which will elect him to the seat in the Senate he now occu 
pies by appointment, and also for the term which begins in 
1899. It is generally conceded that the Republicans will carry 
the State in the election for Governor, and it is pretty sure that 
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the Republicans will secure the Leyislature. The opponents of 
Mr. Hanna within his own party are hopeful that the Repup 
lican majority in the Legislature will be so small that they can 
keep enough members out of the caucus to defeat Mr. Hanna’s 
3ut Mr. Hanna appears to be entirely serene and 
quite confident. 

Mr. Willis ». Abbot, who is directing the mayoralty cam- 
paign of Henry George, and who is the author of the platform 
upon which that gentleman proposes to face the voters of 
Greater New York next month, belongs to the well-known Ab- 


election. 


bot family of literary and clerical distinction. He spent some 
ten years in the West, part of the time in Kansas City and part 
in Chicago. He is a silver enthusiast, and has had a wide ex- 
perience in journalism as well as in politics. He lived for some 
years in Chicago, and was the executive editor of the Chicago 
Times when that paper was controlled by Mr. Carter Harrison 
the present mayor of the Western metropolis. Mr. George’s 
chief-of-staff was an ardent supporter of Bryan in the last Pres- 
idential election. Though a disciple of the party of noise and 
clamor, and an avowed supporter of the great people, Mr. Ab- 
bot is a gentleman of the utmost refinement, both in appearance 
and manner, gentle of voice and sunny of temperament. 

Miss Lily Dewhurst, who has come to this country for the 
purpose of comparing the condition of the poor and criminal 
classes with that of the corresponding ones in England, is known 
in her own country as ‘‘ Sister Lily,” and for ten years has been 
engaged in ‘‘ rescue work” in London. Miss Dewhurst, who 
looks far too youthful for one of her long and trying experi- 
ence, is on her way to attend a convention of ‘‘ rescue-workers ” 
to be held in Toronto next month, but has already found time 
to make some investigations of a convincing character. From 
what she has seen she is willing te admit that ‘life in the 





SIGNOR TAMAGNO. EMMA EAMES. 


=It is seldom that the kodak sportsman brings down such big game as in the accompany- 
ing photograph, which is a snap-shot taken on board the transatlantic liner Paris. It shows 
Madame Emma Eames, the favorite American prima-donna, sandwiched between two of the 
greatest tenors of the age—Jean de Reszké and Signor Tamagno. At the present writing, 
Madame Eames is at her Italian home, near Florence, preparing herself in the réle of Senta (in 


the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman”), which she expects to sing in Russia during the coming winter, at the 
performances to be given by the company which Jean de Reszké will head. It is probable that 
she will also be heard as Sieglinde, a rédle which she studied for the production of the ‘‘ Wal- 


kiire ” at the Metropolitan, in New York, last season. 


slums” in this country cannot compare, in misery and horror, 
with that of London—which is gratifying, of course, from our 
standpoint. At home Miss Dewhurst’s headquarters are at the 
West London Mission, where she is active in working for the 
degraded and fallen of her own sex in the great modern 
Babylon. 

Madame de Navarro, who is none other than our beautiful 
American actress, Mary Anderson, of a former day, recently 
participated as a vocalist in a concert at the sleepy old English 
village of Broadway, in the Cotswolds, where she lives. Hence 
the rumor, wholly unsubstantiated, of her intention to re-enter 
public life as a singer. At Broadway, Miss Anderson has a con- 
genial friend and neighbor in Miss Maude Valerie White, the 
composer, who has taken great interest in the development of 
the actress’s singing voice—a full and deep contralto, flexible 
and of fine timbre. When Miss White organized her concert at 
the Lygon Arms—an antique hostelry with memories of King 
Charles and Cromwell— Miss Anderson readily consented to 
assist. The brilliant crowd of country gentry, loyal Broad- 
wayites, and enthusiastic Americans who attended expected to 
make due allowance for anamateur; but the fair singer treated 
them to a genuine surprise. ‘‘ Here,” says the London Sketch, 
reporting the event, ‘‘ was dramatic fire, variety of expression, 
and, above all, a deep sense of musical propriety. The applause 
was as sincere as it seemed grateful to the singer. No need to 
ask whether Madame de Navarro was pleased. Her face told 
the tale. In her dress of pale-green silk, graceful and lissom as 
of yore, she looked as young as when she first captivated Eng- 
land’s heart as Perdita or Juliet. The face of the successful 
artist is seldom entirely pleasing when in repose; there is almost 
invariably a spoiled, selfish look, some suggestion of pettishness 
or regret. But Miss Anderson is unspoiled by her success, and 
one may verily believe that her self-imposed seclusion has 
brought with it no heart-burnings. She lives between her do- 
mestic cares, the delights of social life, and the consolations of 
the little chapel, whose altar she is as proud to adorn as she was 
that of the Ursuline Convent at Louisville in her girlhood days.” 

Mrs. J. F. Crosby, of East Brewster, Massachusetts, keeps 
a racing-stable and trains her own horses, She is the owner of 
the famous Linnie G., Emma B., Mountaineer, and other fast 
horses which have gained fame and money on the track for 
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their proprietor. Emma B. does a mile in 2:254¢. She has 
been trained by Mrs. Crosby at Rigby Park, Portland, Maine, 





MRS. CROSBY AND MOUNTAINEER. 


and is foal mare to Baron Wilkes, who covered a mile in 2:18, 
and is owned by Colonel Thayer, of Lancaster, Massachusetts. 
The picture here reproduced is a photograph of Mrs. Crosby 
leading Mountaineer from the stables. Mrs. Crosby herself is a 
young woman of education, refinement, and social position, but 
devotes most of her time to the breeding of race-horses. 
= Mr. Carter H. Harrison, 
at who is achieving distinction 
by his manner of governing 
Chicago, is one of the young- 
est chief magistrates that city 
ever had, though the people 
do not have much time to 
consider the subject of his 
youth, so busy does he keep 
them discussing his plans for 
their and the eity’s benefit. 
Mr. Harrison is a man of 
lively and energetic tempera- 
ment, that he doubtless in- 
herited: from his father, the 
late Mayor Harrison, whose 
cowardly assassination by the 
crank, Prendergast, threw a 
mantle of gloom over the 
closing days of the world’s 
fair in Chicago. The Harri- 
sons are of Kentucky origin 
and the youthful mayor, like 
his father, is a fine critic of 
horseflesh. He presides over 
the deliberations of the city 
council with dignity and 
grace, and affects a simplic- 
ity of dress that is thoroughly 
in keeping with the principles 
of that severely democratic 
body. In society, however, 
Mr. Harrison shines.with the 
brightest. It isonly when he 
faces his aldermen that he 
fears toedeck himself as the 
liliestof the field. He has not 
forgotten the time when silk 
hats were shot on sight in 
Chicago. ‘ Besides,” as he 
says, ‘‘ my brother Preston is dude enough for the family.” 
=Dr. William Everett, the very accomplished gentleman 
who is running for Governor of Massachusetts as the candidate 
of the Gold Democrats, 
does not like that any in- 
accuracies of statement 
in regard to him should 
pass current in the pub- 
lic press without endeav- 
oring to set them right. 
He wishes it known that 
though he is a member 
of the Bar he has never 
practiced law; though 
he is a licensed preacher 
he is not an ordained 
clergyman ; though he 
has been a college pro 
fessor he has spent much 
more time as a school- 
master, and so on. Dr. 
Everett does not care to 
be considered so affected 
as to ignore the influence 
of the press, and he de- 
clares that itis not true 
that he never reads 
printed notices of him- 
self. The truth of the 
matter appears to be 
this: Dr. Everett is 
such an interesting and 
forceful personality that speculation as to his life and his man- 
ner is inevitable, and the imagination of the newspaper writers 
is so irrepressible that they find it difficult to deal with so disin- 
terested a character and so unique a figure without clothing him 
in what seems to them to be fitting garments. Dr. Everett will 
probably not be elected Governor of Massachusetts this time, 
but if be ever reach the chief executive chair of the old Com- 
monwealth there will sit in that high place one of the best speci- 
mens of New England culture, intellectuality, and originality. 





DR. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
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The Election in New York City. 


WHEN this paper is seen by its readers the campaign for may- 
or of Greater New York will have only one more week to run, 
and it is barely possible, though improbable, that the situation 
will be less complicated than it is at present. Now everything 
is dreadfully mixed, and very many Republicans and Demo- 
crats are sadly perplexed as to what their duty is. Three of the 
organizations, the Republicans, the Tammany Democrats, and 
the Bryan Democrats, have called to their aid partisan orators 
from distant parts of the country, and these speakers argue 
loud and long that the destiny of the nation is dependent upon 
the result of this election. The Citizens’ Union advocates non- 
partisanship in municipal government and insists that in New 
York the people should have home rule without interference 
from outsiders, and particularly without dictation from any 
bosses. 

Each organization has elaborate and extensive machinery at 
work, and every resource will be used to poll the full vote for 
each candidate. Tammany Hall is the closest political organi- 
zation in the world, and the Tammany candidate, Judge R. A. 
Van Wyck, would nodoubt win were it certain that the full Tam- 
many vote could be held for him. But there is much doubt as 
tothis. It had not been the purpose of the leaders of Tammany 
to select Judge Van Wyck as the candidate. These leaders and 
the rank and file of the members preferred Mr. Dayton, who was 
lately postmaster at New York. But Mr. Richard Croker re- 


turned from England a few weeks ago and compelled the selection 


Lopyrigat by Hollinger & Rockey. 
MR. SETH LOW. 


of another than Dayton. Mr. Croker wanted 
young George B. McClellan, but at length 
compromised on Van Wyck. This was not a 
popular selection, and many Tammany men 
have resented Mr. Croker’s high-handed man- 
ner in resuming control of the organization 
while ostensibly posing as a private in the 
ranks. At this time it seems unlikely that 
Tammany can hold its full vote. Mr. Dayton 
and his friends have bolted, and a very large 
percentage of the Tammany men who were 
sincere in their advocacy of the Bryan here- 
sies are also either opposed to Van Wyck or 
lukewarm in their support. The Tammany 
strength is, therefore, an unknown quantity. 
The campaign is being conducted under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Croker, who 
has had a long experience, and is as skillful in 
cutting. dealing, and playing political cards 
as any man in the country. Ex-Mayor Hugh 
Grant is nominally the head of the Tammany 
campaign committee, but Croker is the 
power, and—to use the slang of the street— 
‘ what he says goes.” 

The Bryan people, who were dissatisfied 
with Tammany Hall because in the Tammany 
platform the platform of the Chicago con 
vention was ignored, have nominated Mr. 
Henry George, in the hope of keeping the 

How many 
will get is a 


Bryan ideas of last year alive. 
Tammany 
question which cannot be answered by any 
one. But he will, without any doubt, draw 
a great many Tammany votes. In addition 
to the Bryan Democrats who will go for him, 
Mr. George will be supported by the single- 
taxers, by one or two labor parties, and by 


votes Mr. George 


pretty nearly all the cranks in town. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Mr. George 
will poll a very heavy vote. But at the last 
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moment, if it is made quite apparent that Mr. George cannot 
be elected, it is quite likely that those of his supporters who 
are such because of their displeasure with Croker may go to the 
support of Mr. Low, who is unalterably opposed to bosses of 
every kind. The entrance of Mr. George into the campaign was 
not anticipated by the politicians, and his candidacy makes a 
Mr. Dayton is 

What effect 
this will have is hard to say, as in politics Mr. Dayton disagrees 
with Mr. George in pretty nearly every particular. Mr. Willis 
J. Abbot, a recent arrival from Chicago, is the chairman of the 
George campaign committee. 

General Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy in General 
Harrison’s Cabinet, and a lawyer of note and distinction, is the 
The Republicans are in the minority in 


complicated situation much more complicated. 
running on Mr. George’s ticket for comptroller 


Republican candidate. 
the communities which will compose the greater New York, 
and the only chance to win was by a combination with the in 
dependents. Mr. Platt, of Tioga County, controls the party 
machinery in New York City as well as in the State, and he 
would not assent to any arrangement except a straight-out Re- 
publican ticket. It is likely that he saw in the divisions in the 
Democratic ranks an opening for a straight, ticket—a ticket 
which, if elected, would give to him personal control of the 
affairs of the city. Then, again, it is pretty certain that Mr. 
Platt would immensely prefer that Tammany should win in 
case he could not put his own men in office. With Tammany 
Mr. Platt can always deal. If, when the lines are drawn, it 
should seem that the race was between Tammany and any of 
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the other organizations with the Republicans out of the race 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Platt would give all the aid 
he could to the success of Tammany. Between the professional 
politicians of Tammany Hall and those making up the coterie 
which does Mr. Platt’s bidding there is a natural affiliation- 
nominally enemies, they are actually friends. There appears to 
be little doubé thet General Tracy will be not better than third 
in the race, and probably fourth. Mr. Lemuel E. Quigg is the 
nominal head of the Tracy campaign committee, but the “ old 
man,” as the Republican boys call Mr. Platt, is at the whecl 
himself, and will probably not leave the deck till the race is 
over. 

The Citizens’ Union, an organization which favors the elim 
ination of partisan politics from city affairs, has nominated 
Mr. Seth Low, president of Columbia College, and twice mayor 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Low has the independent vote almost to a 
man, and he will draw largely from both Democratic and Re- 
publican ranks, while many of the members of labor unions 
look favorably on him. How large the vote from these various 
sources will be it is impossible to tell. The impression that dis- 
interested observers now have is that Mr. Low’s vote will be 
astonishing—astonishingly large or astonishingly small. 

There are many political meetings every night, and all the 
most approved methods of vote-getting are in active operation. 
Three of the candidates, Messrs. Tracy, George, and Low, are 
old campaigners, while Judge Van Wyck is not without experi- 
ence. Processions nightly parade in the streets, while bands of 
music are in such demand that they are hard to obtain. The 
cart-tail speakers are very busy, though it 
is likely that Mr. Low is employing this 
method of reaching the people more exten- 
sively than the other candidates. In some 
parts of the town there is a house-to-house 
canvass by women who would be better em- 
ployed at home, looking after domestic af- 
fairs. Straw-ballots by yellow journals are 
so numerous that they are annoying to busy 
men. Meantime, is considerably 
disordered by the inattention that it receives 
at the hands of those who are usually inter- 


business 


ested in nothing else. 

Of the candidates, Mr. George is the most 
eloquent, General Tracy is the dryest, and 
Mr. Low is the most polished, and at the 
same time the most convincing. Of the 
quality of Judge Van Wyck on the stump 
nothing is known. The New York news- 
pepers give as much space to the election as 
they did to that for President of the United 
States last autumn. The is for 
George, the Sun for Tracy, the Daily News 
for Van Wyck, the Herald is independent, 
and all the rest of the papers, including the 
Tribune, Times, World, Commercial Adver- 
tiser, Evening Post, Staats Zeitung, and 
Brooklyn Eagle, are for Low. Here is an 
opportunity to see how far the people of the 
metropolis are influenced by the papers that 
they read. Mr. Croker pretends to think 
that the support of a paper is injurious to a 
candidate, and pretty nearly every one else 
agrees with him that the bitter vituperation 
adopted by Mr. Platt’s organ is injurious to 
Mr. Platt’s candidate helpful to the 
cause of Mr. Low, who is pursued and villi- 


Journal 


and 


fied in scandalous fashion, and spoken of as 
though he were one of the very worst and 
most dangerous men in the community. 

It is a pretty fight, and even a first-class 
prophet would be at a loss how to make a pre- 


diction. Jo, GILMER SPEED. 
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THE PASSING SHOW OF 


THERE is a certain kinship of genius between George Bernard 
Shaw, dramatic critic and author, and Richard Mansfield, actor. 
It is a sinister kind of genius, which might furnish some con 
vincing documents for the ‘‘ Degeneration ” thesis of Max Nor- 
dau. Shaw is cynical and blasphemous, yet such a master of 
stage technique, so keenly intellectual and witty withal, that 
cultured audiences are willing to accept him for the enter- 
tainment he gives. Mansfield plays his characters so plausibly, 
with such superb animation and picturesqueness, that the fatu- 
ous and insolent remarks he makes in his own person, when 
called before the curtain, are received with good-natured tol- 
erance. In ‘*The Devil’s Disciple” we have Messrs. Shaw 
and Mansfield at their best and worst. An audacious insult 
to Christianity is offered in the speeches of Richard Dudgeon, 





SCENE FROM ‘* TUE FIRST-BORN,” 
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who declares his allegiance to ‘‘ the devil,” and addresses his 
prayers to Satan. Such is the central figure—he objects to the 
word hero—in Mr. Shaw’s play, the scenes of which are laid in 
a New Hampshire village in the early days of the American 
Revolution. The play itself is quite conventionally theatrical 
in its construction, and in that regard is decidedly effective. 
At the climax, in the third act, when the self-sacrificing disciple 
of the devil is rescued from hanging, he remarks that he has 
behaved like a fool. ‘‘ No!” exclaims the woman in the case, 
‘* you have behaved like a hero.” ‘‘ The same thing,” he sneers. 


And this is the text of Mr. Shaw’s little drama. 

‘“*The First-born,” that pathetic and powerful transcript of 
Chinese-American life, was described and pictured in LESLIz’s 
WEEKLY of date August 12th. 


As was then announced, the 


AT THE MANHATTAN THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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EDITH HARDY, IN ‘‘ THE WALKING DELEGATE,” 
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piece bas been brought to New York and splendidly staged at 
the Manhattan Theatre, by David Belasco, under Charles Froh- 
man’s management. With the principals of the original cast, 
including Mr. Francis Powers, the author of the play, the Man- 
hattan production of ‘‘ The First-born ” has duplicated the tri- 
umph it won on the Pacific coast. 

The individual portraits on this page represent Marie Lloyd, 
the English singer of equivocal songs ; Christie Macdonald and 
Edith Hardy, who figure in the Boston production of ‘‘ The 
Walking Delegate”; and Florence Roberts Morrison in ‘‘ The 
Master of Ceremonies.” Mrs. Morrison is also the Margaret of 
the Faust drama, prominent in the repertory of her husband, 
Lewis Morrison. Neither ‘‘The Walking Delegate” nor ‘‘ The 
Master of Ceremonies” has been seen in New York, as yet. 
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LEM RODER’S STRIKE. 


BEING A PAGE FROM THE ANNALS OF THE TOWN OF 


BY WARREN 


LeM RODER made his strike on the fifth anniversary of the 
settlement of Boulder. 

In those first five years of its life Boulder had managed to 
save the sum of three thousand dollars. Boulder naturally 
wanted to be the county-seat of the County of Boulder, Ari- 
zona, and she had starved and stinted herself for those five 
years in order to save up enough money to persuade the county 
that she had the best seating capacity anywhere around. We 
were pleased, therefore, to call this three thousand dollars our 
seating fund. 

Jealous persons in our nearest neighbor, a little town known 
as ‘‘ Hell-on-the-Border,” about twenty miles away, called this 
money our corruption fund. 

Roder was chairman and treasurer of the seating committee, 
and therefore had charge of the fund. 

The chairman and treasurer was about as fine a man as ever 
If he had been a hotel-keeper he would 
have been called ‘‘ that most genial of bonifaces.” As he was only 
a hard-working citizen like the rest of us, apparently wrapped up 
body and soul in the success of Boulder, with an honest, healthy 
hand-shake and a heart as large as the Great American Desert 
and as warm in his impulses, he was simply, in the words of 


came over the Rockies. 


Tom Gable, ‘‘ a —— decent fellow.” 
We had the most implicit faith in Roder. I do not know 
why. Certainly he had never had a chance to prove that 


he was over-scrupulous about honesty, but men who live in 
the open, wayfarers in a strange land, warriors of fortune, 
friends of nature, grow to be like dogs and little children, and 
their instinct becomes so abnormally developed that they can 
pick out a good man the moment they see him. However, I 
have often seen a dog take a decided fancy for a Bill Sikes ; 
and I have often seen a dog that wouldn’t come within a mile 
of a decent man ; and then I’ve seen a child who would be dis- 
gusted with a clean, decent woman, and cry like all possessed 
for the arms of its wretched, dirty, decrepit nurse. So that I 
do not see, and have always refused to see, why Boulder should 
be blamed for the implicit trust it reposed in Lem Roder. From 
all of which, therefore, it is to be inferred that Lem wasn’t any 
better than the rest of us, and had his price. The only mistake 
that Boulder made was in placing Lem’s price too high. 

On the day that Lem Roder left Boulder the whole town 
turned out to see him off, and rode with him some five miles 
into the desert in the direction of the nearest railroad-station. 
Lem was to take the train there for Phoenix, where he was to 
prove our seating capacity with that three thousand dollars at 
so many dollars per proof. I have forgotten how many men he 
had to convince, but I remember that each proof was to be 
wort! e®veral hundreds of dollars, 

Lem expected to be gone about two weeks and to return with 
Boulder’s prosperity in his inside pocket ; for with the county- 
seat we knew we would get the railroad into our town. We 
had not a doubt of the success of the venture, and so we gave 
Lem a rousing send-off and made a hero of him and a heroine 
of bis wife, Mrs. Lem, a little bit of a woman with eyes that 
shone like mica in a dark cafion, and a sweetness like a bab- 
bling spring in a desert. 

Mrs. Lem was not strong, and when Lem kissed her fondly— 
the big, strong, handsome hero and the weak, sickly, beautiful 
heroine—there were tears in our eyes, and we meant it when we 
told him that we’d look out for her and the boy. 

The boy was Buster, four years old, a gallant little chap, 
who would fight anything his size around, and cry when his 
mother took him in her arms and hugged hima little and looked 
into his big brown eyes. Buster, you see, hadn’t learned what 
words he should use to tell his mother how much he cared for 
her, and so all he could do when the love in his heart hurt him 
too much was to cry. 

Mrs. Lem was something of a saint to all of us. When she 
and the boy sat down in the Plaza in the afternoon the sun used 
to shine upon their golden heads, and little halos used to dance 
all around them. Mrs. Lem had nursed us when the small-pox 
came to town via a confounded greaser from Reno, 
Buster was taken down with it God Almighty heard some new 
voices and the recording-angel had to look up a glossary to 
translate the prayers. 

So that there wasn’t much that wasn’t done for her and that 
boy when Lem was gone. Mrs. Lem was taken down sick the 
next day, just from grieving, and then we had a chance to pay 
her back. Doc Sloane attended to her night and day. There 
wasn’t any bill sent in, either. 

“Pll take it out on the next invalid,” said he. 

‘*If she dies I'll give her the best in the house,” said Tom 
Gable, the undertaker—and he meant it, for he was a warm- 
hearted fellow. 

But the prospect of such a horrible thing was too much for 
us, and the Free-for-All did a great business until we had 
washed down the awful fear in our hearts. 

Mrs. Lem didn’t die. She was well in a week, and when she 
and Buster came out for a walk the desert re-echoed our cheers, 
and Mrs. Lem hugged Buster, and Buster was so happy that he 
cried for five minutes, and was only quieted when he found a 
big dog bullying a smaller dog, whereupon he trounced the big 
dog unmercifully. 

We had hardly taken our first drink, an hour later, to Mrs. 
Lem, Buster, and Boulder, when bad news came into town. 
Bad news rode with Jim Truslow on Jim Truslow’s bronco, 
and came straight to the Free-for-All, where we were, as usual, 
congregated. 

Bad news and Jim strode into the room. Jim had been Fast 
for a few weeks, and we welcomed him cordially, for there 
wasn’t a better man in Arizona than the same Jim Truslow. 

We had hardly said how-de-do when out came the bad news. 


and when 
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**What’s Lem Roder doing in Chicago ?” asked Jim. 
‘* Chicago !” we cried. 
‘** Yes ; I saw him there the day I left.” 
** Nonsense !” ‘* Lem’s in Phoenix.” 
**T saw him in Chicago, and spoke to him. He jumped as if 
he had been shot, and ran for his life. That night, when I took 
the train for the West, I saw him on the rear platform of the 
train for the East, which was just pulling out.” 
There was silence for a minute. Doubts, hopes, fears—all 


exclaimed Doc Sloane. 


played hide-and-seek. 

Tom Gable was the first to find his voice. 

‘* Bye-bye,” he said. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’ asked Truslow. 

‘Our seating - fund,” replied Gable ; ‘*we won’t seat this 
year.’ 

Then in a few words Tom told him all about it. 

The next thing in order was to decide what to do. 

‘* T suppose we could telegraph East and catch him,” said one. 

‘** And lock him up,” said another. 

“For a good rope,” said a third. 

** After all our hard work !” cried the rest. 

It was really too bad. To many towns three thousand dol- 
lars isn’t much, but to Boulder it meant an awful lot of hard 
work and self-denial. Put yourself in our places and then blame 
us if you can for the hard thoughts that would come to us. 
Think of the loss of your money, and worse than that, the loss 
of your dearest hero and your fondest faith in mankind. It 
wasn’t nice, not a little bit. 

An angry murmur went around. There was lynching in the 
air that night. It didn’t help improve the atmosphere very 
much either. 

‘© Humph !” 
Buster ?” 

Then a strange thing happened. 

We wereestanding at the bar. Our drinks had been poured 
out, but in the excitement we had forgotten them. We took 
our glasses in our hands and looked down into them, and then 
suddenly, right down in the bottoms of the glasses, in the whisky 
and water, the pictures of two golden heads peeped out full and 
fair, with the sunbeams shining down on them so that the little 
A strange place for two golden-haired, 


said Doc Sloane, ‘** what'll Mrs. Lem say—and 


halos danced all around. 
innocent little heads to be, wasn’t it ? 

We took our drinks. 

‘* Well,” said Jim Truslow, *‘ they mustn’t know, anyhow.” 

In the East the crowd would have said amen We didn’t say 
it, but we meant it. 

We felt better already. 

‘‘ What’s three thousand dollars, anyhow ?” said Tom Gable. 

We felt ever so much better. 

‘* Those fellows in Phoenix might have taken the money and 
never given us their votes, anyhow,” said Doc Sloane. 

We were almost all right again. 

** They know me,” said Truslow. 
them the money and tell ’em how it is. 
luck themselves, and will see us out.” 

Why, we were all happy again. Prosecute Lem ? 
Break that little heart? Not a bit of it ! 

It was decided that Jim should start the next day. As to 
Mrs. Lem, we were to wait a day or so to see what was to be 


**Tll go over and promise 
They’ve been in hard 


Not much ! 


done. 

A few days later word came from the effete East that Lem 
A kind friend wrote to Tom Gable and said 
Tom wrote 


was in New York. 
that, by-the-way, Lem was at the Astor House. 
back at once to the friend and told him to keep an eye on Lem. 

No word came direct from the man who had made the strike, 
however, and as one or two of the women had heard all about 
Lem’s defalcation we didn’t know at what time some sympa- 
thizing female might go to Mrs, Lem and tell her all about it. 
So it was decided to act at once. 

Tom Gable wrote to his friend in the East to meet Mrs. Lem 
at the Grand Central and take her to her husband, and then he 
and Doc Sloane called on her. 

‘* Have you heard from Lem ?” they asked. 

** No,” replied she ; ‘* have you ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Tom ; *‘ he’s gone to New York. He has settled 
our business for us, and he got into a faro-game in Phoenix and 
made a few thousands.” 

‘* Indeed ?’ remarked Mrs. Lem ; ‘it’s funny he didn’t write 
to me about it.” 

** Well,” said Tom, ‘* you see 
he writes that he’s too busy. He 
sent me two hundred dollars for 
you, and you are to pack up and 
go to him at once.” 

Mrs. Lem didn’t see anything 
wrong about this, or suspect 
anything wrong. A rattlesnake 
always wonders why everybody 
doesn’t what means 
when he rattles himself, and Mrs. 
Lem, being good, thought all the 


know he 


world was good. 

Mrs. Lem took the money. 

‘*He wants you to leave here 
to-morrow. Doc and I will see 
you to the railroad, and you'll be 
met at the Grand Central by Jim 
Carroll. You remember him, of 
course. Lem is too busy. He’s 
making loads of money.” 

Mrs. Lem end Bester left 
the next day. It was asad day 


ts 
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for all of us. We cheered them as they rode off with the last 
two hundred dollars left in town. 

When they got to the railroad-station Doc Sloane handed 
Mrs. Lem a letter for her husband. 

‘* Give that to Lem when you see him,” said he. 
ma’am, and Buster, take care of your mamma, and if you're 
good you'll be a man before she is.” 

Mrs. Lem hugged Buster, and Buster cried for the last time 
in the Territory of Arizona. 

The train started, and when Mrs. Lem handed over the letter 


** Good-bye, 


to her husband he read : 

‘* DEAR Lem :—Never mind what you did. You take care of Mrs 
Lem and Buster, and love them with all your heart for all of your life ; 
for if it hadn’t been for them vour life wouldn't 
bits’ worth of rope Yours, 

** Undertake r jor the town of Boulder, and for you, too, d 


have been worth four 
Tom GABLE, 
you, 
if we ever hear of your treating Mrs. Lem and Buster any 
worse than we have treated them.” 

‘© Well,” said Tom that night, as we stood penniless and 
sorrowfully treating each other on credit at the Free-for- All. 
‘*that’s over and I’m not weeping tears of sorrow.” 

The sound of hoofs could be heard, and a moment later Jim 
Truslow dashed in. 

‘It’s all right, boys,” he cried. 
earth, and the sea under the earth, and Boulder is the county 
seat of Boulder County, Arizona.” 

Whereupon the town of Boulder, the county-seat of Boulder 
County, Arizona, proceeded to so conduct itself that soon it was 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 


‘*T’ve promised heaven, the 


California’s War upon Her 
Chinese Fishermen. 


THE State Fish Commission of California has started in upon 
a determined war against the Chinese fishermen who ply their 
trade in the waters of the tributaries of San Francisco Bay and 
along the shores of the estuaries of central California. There 
are about one thousand of these coolies engaged in taking fish, 
and investigation shows that they are not only exterminating 
the shrimp, but that they are so decreasing the food fishes, by 
destroying their young and lessening the supply of food of the 
larger fishes, that in a little while the fisheries of the State will 
be destroyed. Accordingly the State boats are now out after 
Chinese, a number of whom now languish in jail, awaiting fines 
of one hundred dollars each for destroying the small fry of 


larger fishes. 
The miserable shacks of the Chinese fishermen, built of drift- 
wood and shingles, can be seen grouped in villages from San 





A SPECIMEN DWELLING OF CHINESE FISHERMEN AT THE 
VILLAGE OF SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA, 


Pablo Bay to Monterey; while their junks, with their queer 
matting sails, appear skimming the waters in grotesque fleets 
Recently the noticeable diminution of the catches of food fish 
among the American fishermen led to their complaint to the 
fish commission concerning the apparent passing of the fishing 
industry. The injury that the Chinese were doing to the fish- 
eries was suspected, and the matter was referred to President 
Jordan, of the Stanford University. He set on foot an investi- 
gation, and Mr. Schofield, his assistant, has just rendered his 
report. From this it appears that the average daily catch at 
the Chinese fisheries at San Rafael during the last two weeks 
of July was six thousand three hundred pounds ; the average 
number of boats daily employed was seven, making the daily 
vatch for that village forty-four thousand one hundred pounds. 
There are twenty-nine Asiatic fishing-camps on the bay, and as- 
suming that each camp would effect such an onslaught among 
the fish as that at San Rafael, the daily devastation would be 
enormous, 

The small fish taken, besides shrimp, were mainly anchovies, 
They are caught in taking 


smelt, sculpin, and midshipman. 
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the shrimp, and it is not possible to net shrimp without bring- 
ing them up. The first two are an excellent food-fish. The 
Chinese dry them as they do the shrimp, reduce them to pow- 
der, and send them to China, where they are used for fertilizer. 
They fish with bag-nets, and these are always set; the nets 
when extended are in the form of a cone falling from a large 
wooden hoop, the lower meshes smaller than the upper. Noth- 
ing can escape this net. 

The Chinese return nothing to the water. Nothing is too 
small, nor too large, nor too foui for their use. They dry 
everything, cutting up the large fish before spreading to the 
sun. Squid is a favorite drying fish ; but they also dessicate 
sharks, devil-fish, and skate, all of which find a ready market 
in China. Shrimp, however, are their most coveted delicacy, 
and many tons of this crustacean are annually shipped to the 
Celestial empire. After they are caught they are boiled in im- 
mense pots for about ten minutes, then they are spread upon 
the ground to dry. Here they remain for about four days, 
after which men wearing board sandals walk over them and 
crush*the shells. They are then shaken in baskets to separate 
the shells from the meat ; or they are run through a crude win- 
nowing-machine and the dry, crisp shells are fanned out. When 
this is done the meat is pressed and packed in sacks for ship- 
ment, while the shells are also gathered, packed, and shipped, 
they being greatly valued in China as a fertilizer for the tea- 
plant. 

Since the shrimp is tbe principal food of the salmon, and the 
latter is the chief food-fish of the State for the propagation and 
continuation of which extensive hatcheries are maintained and 
a commission is kept up at a heavy annual cost, the war of the 
commission upon the shrimp-destroyers may be regarded as a 


war of extermination. Joun E. BENNETT. 


A Halt in Progress. 


SCARCELY a month passes without some declaration in some 
magazine or newspaper to the eifect that the discomforts of 
travel have now almost disappeared. Comparisons are drawn 
between the cars and road-beds of twenty years ago and those 
of to-day, much to the advantage of the latter. The sleeping 
car, the dining-car, the parlor-car, and the palatial private car 
are all described and lauded. It sounds encouraging, and we 
begin to congratulate ourselves upon living in such a favored 
era. Then we take a long journey, and doubts force themselves 
upon our minds. Have traveling facilities really improved 
much within the last twenty years ? 

Possibly the block system and other precautionary devices 
have contributed to the safety of travelers, but during the past 
summer some of us have taken trips amid blinding and pene- 
trating dust which could not have been worse in the very earli- 
est development of the ‘*road-bed.” On account of the soft 
coal almost universally burned in engines the air is filled with 
stifling fumes. On a suffocating day, when even the worst 
sticklers for neatness were obliged to have their windows open 
or smother, the car was dim with smoke and cinders. Misery 
prevailed—yet this was on one of the great through lines which 
prides itself upon ** leading” in all railroad improvements. On 
two lesser lines the case was even worse upon similar occasions. 
On several cool days, again, the air in the cars was much hotter 
than that outside. This seems to be often the case, and is hard 
to explain on ordinary scientific principles. Some diabolic in- 
genuity seems to have enabled railroad managers to heat to a 
much higher degree than the outside air a train rushing 
through space at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour, and 
to keep the air thus hot, in spite of the strong draught neces- 
sarily forced through it. In these trains people are often fan- 
ning and perspiring, with handkerchiefs tucked under their 
chins, while a flight to the doorway at stations indicates that 
the temperature without is comfortable enough—and all this in 
summer, when no artificial heat is supposed to be used, 

The problem when the time for stoves or steam - heat ap- 
proaches is apparently even more difficult. Factories and 
steamboats seem to be able to use some sort of automatic gauge, 
wv other regulator, which drops or rises when a certain point is 
reached, and thus secures comparative uniformity in tempera- 
ture. The railroad has nothing of the sort. You take a jour- 
ney on a cold day in January in a car heated to the stifling 
point. You have a raging headache to pay for it, and you vow 
that you will dress coolly when you travel the next week. On 
this latter occasion the thermometer in the car registers forty, 
and you have an attack of pneumonia in consequence. You 
are told, perhaps, by a polite conductor that the seats are cool- 
est in front when the car is too hot, and that the back seats are 
the warmest if the car is too cool—but every place is usually 
full when these valuable maxims are imparted, and you cannot 
change. If you could it woull only result in trouble for some- 
body else. The sleeping-car is subject to similar inequalities of 
temperature, with correspondingly disagreeable results to its 
patrons 

The sleeping car is also in other respects, especially for wo- 
men, woefully inadequate. A leading woman’s paper some 
months ago told its readers never to hurry while traveling. If 
they would only make a leisurely toilet in the morning, for in- 
stance, they would be infinitely more comfortable during the 
whole day. Therefore they should not hesitate to occupy the 
toilet-room for at least three-quarters of an hour, Certain wo- 
men who were unfortunate enough to take a journey not long 
after this advice was given were confident that some individuals 
on their train were readers of that ingenuous sheet. As there 
were fifteen women on the sleeping-car, with only one small 
toilet-room for the whole number, the results may be imagined 

It is understood that a cheap storage-battery system is on the 
way which will eliminate all cinders and smoke. It is said that 
the ‘* road-beds ” will soon be in such a condition that there will 
be no dust. An ingenious man is reported to have invented a 
lubricating wax which will rob the car-window of its terrors 
and enable even a child to raise or lower it at will. We are told 
that a compartment-car is somewhere in use in which a real 
bed and a real washstand are supplied for each and every pas 
senger. One road boasts that it runs a café-car in which a 
man may order his modest breakfast of a baked apple, a cup of 
coffee, and a chop without having to pay one dollar for it. But 
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where are these joyous luxuries? They do not fall in the way 
of most of us, though great profits await the railroads which 
can get hold of them first. KATE UPSON CLARK. 


The African=-Colony Idea. 


SCARCELY a year bas passed 
since the Civil War that some 
scheme involving an attempt 
to colonize American and West 
Indian negroes in Africa has 
not been brought up. Amer- 
icans have become accustomed 
to the spectacle of the would- 
be black Moses attempting to 
lead his brethren into the 
promised land. Thus far all 
such plans have failed. The 
leader of the latest movement 
involving this colonization idea 
is Dr. J. Albert Thorne, a native of Barbadoes, and a graduate 
of the Edinburgh Medical School, who is at present in New 
York. His ambition is to found a great African empire. 

Dr. Thorne began his colonization work in London last win- 
ter, waere he raised three thousand five hundred dollars to de- 


DR. J. ALBERT THORNE, 


fray the expenses ofa company of men to the territory selected, 
which is in southeastern Africa, just north of the Zambesi 
tiver—territory now ruled by Sir H. H. Johnson, the African 
explorer and administrator, and known as the British East 
African Protectorate. Dr. Thorne secured assurances from the 
British government that a free grant of thirty acres of land 
would be made each member of the colony, and to all such 
others as should subsequently join the movement. With this as- 
surance, and the money collected, Dr. Thorne is about tostart at 
the head of his select company, each member of which will rep- 
resent some one of the principal industrial branches. Arrived 
in Africa, they will begin to cultivate the land, build houses, 
and make the nucleus of a settlement, inviting others of the race 
as fast as opportunity permits. 

Dr. Thorne cites in behalf of his movement the racial preju- 
dice and limitations which hedge about his brethren in this 
country and the West Indies, and asserts that the country to 
which he is directing his steps is the soil occupied by the ances- 
tors of the American and West Indian negroes ; consequently 
the climate will not affect them disadvantageously. 


The Morristown Horse Show. 


MORRISTOWN has just held its first horse show, and so suc- 
cessful was the event that it will probably become an annual 
fixture. As it was an open-air affair, fine weather was a desid- 
eratum, and for once the gods were propitious. The three days 
were simply perfect, even for October, and the scene at the driv- 
ing park was a brilliant one. All the county society was out in 
force, and there were many coaching and driving parties from 
the Oranges, Montclair, Bernardsville, and the other neighbor- 
ing towns. It was unfortunate that the date should have fol- 
lowed so closely upon that of the Westchester meeting, several 
large exhibitors being unwilling to run the risk of having their 
cattle out of condition for the Madison Square event, through 
entering them at both Westchester and Morristown. The Field 
Club succeeded, however, in listing two hundred and twenty odd 
entries, —a very satisfactory showing for a first-year exhibit. 
There were fifty classes in all, and only half a dozen failed to 
fill. Hackneys and carriage-horses were especially well repre- 
sented, and the four-in-hand and tandem classes were distin- 
guished as well by quality as by numbers. Morristown is hardly 
a hunting centre, although Mr. Phizer’s old Essex County hunt 
has its headquarters at Gladstone, a few miles away and conse- 
quently there were but few local entries in this class. Polo, 
however, is a Morristown institution, and the old Morris County 
Country Club team, and the crack ‘‘ Independence ” four who 
succeeded them, are still remembered for their prowess on the 
green field. The class for polo ponies was an interesting one, 





A Missouri Beauty. 
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more satisfactory exhibition than is possible at any in-doors 
and some clever work was shown. The jumping was a much 
show, and the ‘“ riding-school” hunter was noticeable for his 
absence. Several ladies drove and rode their own exhibits, and 
there was not an accident or hitch of any kind to mar the 
smoothness with which the programme was run off. Morris- 
town, with its many miles of beautiful drives and its large class 
of wealthy residents, possesses every facility for giving an exhi- 
bition of this interesting character, and now that it is over and 
gone everybody is asking why it was never attempted years ago. 
The credit of initiating the movement is due to Mr. Eliot Smith, 
the president of the Field Club, whose pretty grounds are in the 
very centre of the town. Mr. Smith was one of the original in- 
corporators of the Westminster Kennel Club of New York City, 
and has always been interested in both dog and horse. Simply 
as an experiment, he induced the governors of the Field Club to 
hold an open-air dog show on the club grounds last June. It 
was so successful that a horse show was a natural consequent, a 
much more serious undertaking in every way, but amply justi- 
fied by its triumphant success. 

Counting in the Orange association, which is still in exist- 
ence, although it did not exhibit this year, there are some half- 
a-dozen organizations which give annual horse shows. The 
Madison Square association is, of course, the largest and most 
prominent, and then follow Westchester County, Morristown, 
Bryn Mawr, Goshen, Monmouth County, Newport, and South- 
ampton. Some kind of federation between these different as- 
sociations would be a highly desirable move, as tending to 
establish some recognized standard of uniformity, both in clas- 
sification and in the matter of judging. As it is, there exists 
great diversity of opinion among the exhibitors themselves as 
to the style and appointments of their entries, and this neces- 
sarily complicates the work of the judges. There should be a 
standard for everything, down to a buckle, and a recognized 
scale of points upon which it may be possible for judges to base 
their decisions. Such a system would tend to raise the stand- 
ard of the exhibits, and would establish beyond question the 
character and authority of the awards. The success of the 
Morristown show has awakened new interest in this direction, 
and a strong federation of horse-show organizations is not 
unlikely to follow upon the annual meeting of the New York 
association. , 


An Autumn Day. 


Far off the mountain outlines, soft and dim, 
Melt in the tender, opal-tinted skies, 
That like the fabled gates of Paradise 
Are guarded by the cloud-wrapt cherubim. 


The soft, still sunshine in a pale-gold sea 
Shimmers within the blue horizon’s ring, 
Spun with fine threads of gossamer that swing 

Like signal-lines between my love and me 


With unknown quest upon the yellow waves 
The spirit thistle-down sails on its way, 
And pallid butterflies, born for a day, 

Woo, wed, and waltz into their unseen graves. 


Leaning upon the gray and moss-grown wall, 
Bordered with fringe of frosted golden-rod, 
I wonder if, across the hills of God, 

Yeu look to-day and listen for my call 


For though upon the lightest air that blows 
[I may not breathe your name to mortal ear, 
Hath not the soul a voice that love must hear 
And answer with the tokens that love knows ? 


What matter? I may stand here in the clay 
From which you are absolved by nature's law, 
But the immortal bond of love will draw 

Our souls together in the dear old way 


In the soft glory of the autumn sun 
The viewless walls of heaven grow so thin 
That unseen seraphs, passing out and in, 
Blend mortal and immorte! life in one 
ANNE L. Muzzey. 
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Tne Western cities, large and small, have inaugurated festivals which take place at the end of summer. When Kansas 
City celebrated its carnival, Chillicothe, Missouri, proposed sending Miss Edna Whitney, a beautiful girl who works in a cigar- 


factory, to represent that place in the court of the Queen of the Carnival. Some of the exclusives of Kansas City society 
objected to Miss Whitney because of her lowly occupation. Some gallant gentlemen in Topeka, Kansas, promptly came to the 
rescue and invited Miss Whitney to be Queen of the Carnival recently held in that place. Miss Whitney accepted, and she was 
treated in the Kansas city with royal honors, and was accompanied by the Governor of the State when she reviewed the 
parades, Miss Whitney is now one of the celebrities of the West. 
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REPAVING THE FIFTH 


The great New York thoroughfare in a little while longer will be again the finest street in the United States. For two years past this splendid highway has been in the hands 
improvements in water-mains and surface pavement will be very valuable, but the work might easily have been done in one-third of the time. As it has been done it has caused the 
P I J : 


men doing this part of the work make one of the most animated pictures to be seen in the great town. 
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HE FIFTH AVENUE. 


s been in the hands of incompetent officials and careless contractors, and during all that time it has been a reproach to the metropolis and a menace to the public health The 


1e it has caused the property-owners to lose, in rentals and other profits, many millions of dollars. ‘The surface paving is being done without any unnecessary delay, and the 
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The Old Dutch Church of Sleepy Hollow. 


“It stands on a knoll surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent, whitew ashed 
walls shine modestly forth like Christian purity beaming through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope 
descends from it to a silver sheet of water bordered by high trees, between which peeps may be caught at the 
blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one 
would tnink that there at least the dead might rest in peace."— Washington Irving, in ** The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.”* 

America is beginning to lay claim to a background and vistas of historic perspective which 
mightily enhance our wsthetic enjoyment. It makes a great deal of difference to our common brick 
and mortar whether it is tooled with the tooth of time and decorated with lichen or not. To be sure 
most of our antiquities are in the bud, adolescent, like our appreciation of them, but once in a while 
we stumble across some landmark that actually begins to be venerable, like the little old stone church 


in Sleepy Hollow, whose bi-centennial anniversary has just been celebrated. 
During the past few weeks the ancient structure has been thoroughly overhauled. Half a century 
ago, before Washington Irving died and was buried within the evergreen inclosure up the hill, the toy- 
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BRIDGE OVER THE POCANTICO, WHERE ICHABOD CRANE WAS PURSUED BY THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


like sanctuary became too small for its congre- 
gation. Then the present First Protestant Dutch 
Reformed Church was erected on the main street 
of Tarrytown. This congregation still owns the 
Sleepy Hollow church, and during the summer 
and autumn generally holds services in it on Sun- 
day afternoons. It has now borne the cost of put- 
ting on a new roof, repainting the interior, and 
restoring the pulpit. 

Sir Vredryk Flypse, lord of the manor of Phil- 

ipsburgh, caused the Sleepy Hollow church to be 
erected on his domain just two hundred years 
ago. Oak from the forest along the Hudson 
River, brick brought from Holland in some di- 
minutive caravel, and odds and ends from the 
stony bed of the Pocantico went to the building 
of the church, together with a confident and 
comfortable trust in Providence. When it was 
partially completed the work upon the church 
was stopped by order of Lord Flypse (anglicé, 
Felipse, or Philips) because he was anxious to 
complete a mill-dam also in process of erection. 
But the rain and wind on three different occa- 
sions descended upon the ill-fated dam and de- 
molished it, to the utter exasperation of its lordly 
builder. Then Cuffy, a slave-boy, had a dream, 
by which he was informed that the mill -dam 
would never stand until the church was finished. 
The dam was then allowed to remain as the last 
freshet had left it, and the church was complet- 
ed and dedicated. 

If this tradition has a basis in verity, then 
the old church must have been built about 1683. 
The date cast upon the bell is 1685 ; but the ear- 
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THE IRVING LOT, IN THE NEW SLEEPY HOLLOW CEMETERY, SHOWING THE 
GRAVE AND HEADSTONE OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


was invited to preach three or four times a year in the then new Philipsburgh church. 

The descendants of the Dutchmen who built the church have called the valley in which 
it stands ‘* Sleepy Hollow,” in recognition of a peculiar somnolent charm that has hovered 
about it since Wolffert Ecker, who built Wolfert’s Roost, was an elder, and all the tribes 
of Van Weerts, Van Texels, Couenhovens, Sees, and the rest trooped down to the Pocan- 
tico on Sunday mornings to lave their feet before proceeding to the church. 

A host of notable folk have answered the suramons of the tiny bell in the ancient 
house of worship. Legislators and chief justices have crowded upon its hard, backless 
benches and listened to interminable sermons droned from tke bell-flower pulpit, while 
swallows and phoebe-birds rustled overhead in the well-seasoned rafters. Washington 
has entered in his diary a passage noting the fact that he rested here in the turbulent days 
of the war for Independence. Commodore Perry was a regular attendant at the church 
services when a resident in the neighborhood, and Washington Irving loved the old pile 
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THE OLD PHILLIPSE MILL, 


for its curious history and traditions. The church is the Allowa 
Kirk of Tarrytown, but it is haunted by calm and gentle spirits. 
The story is current in the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow that Icha- 
bod Crane’s voice still leads a ghostly choir when the harvest- 
moon is high, and the old lords of the manor tap a solemn ac- 
companiment with their staffs from their cozy crypt under the 
floor. 

Within the present century the first service in English 
brought a storm of protest about the ears of the dominie who 
ventured upon the innovation. The occasion was the baptism 
of little Lovine Hawes, the granddaughter of General Ham- 
mond. In 1837 the Second Reformed Church split off from the 
Sleepy Hollow parent, and the latter came in for some much- 
needed repairs and a few changes in its arrangement. The ol? 
oak beams of the ceiling were removed and a new ceiling re- 
placed the original one, and the fine old octagonal pulpit was 
removed to give place for a more modern (and ugly) one. De- 
spite these unfortunate, but necessary, improvements, the old 
church is the same to-day as when it was dedicated in 1697, 

At the recent bi-centennial services the sermon was preached 
by the Reverend John Knox Allen, pastor of Sleepy Hollow 
Church, and two historical addresses were given, one by the 
Reverend Arthur F. Mabon, of the Second Reform Church of 
Tarrytown, and the other by Hamilton W. Mabie, of the Out- 
look, On Monday afternoon, the 11th instant, there was an his- 
torical address by the Reverend Dr. David Cole, of Yonkers, 
and in the evening, in Music Hall, Tarrytown, an address by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. It is 
estimated that some forty thousand strangers visited Sleepy 
Hollow and the old church during the celebration and the days 
immediately preceding and following it. 
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The Way We Live. 


THE SAPPHIRE STATE. 
Except when Senator Lee Mantle raises his voice on high 
Yet it is one of the big 
Though its popu- 


the East seldom hears of Montana. 
States, ranking after California and Texas 
lation is small, its riches are great ; it supplies nearly one-third 
of the silver produced in the United States, and more copper 
than any State, without excluding Michigan. It is quite im- 
possible to forecast the destiny of such a State in the years and 
centuries to come. 

If there be anywhere in the world a greater copper-mine 
than the Anaconda, near Butte City, I do not know where to 
for it It is owned by James B. Haggin, of New York, 
Marcus Daly, of Butte City, Montana, and the Rothschilds, of 
London. The latter bought the interest in the mine which had 
been owned by the late George Hearst, in his lifetime, United 
States Senator from What the Rothschilds gave 
for the property no one has ever known. A sum of seven mili- 
ions bas been mentioned in the papers. Last year, for the first 
time in its history, the company made a report. It showed an 
expenditure during the year of $10,687,000, half at the mine and 
half at the reduction-works, and a net profit of $4,258,540, after 
If the share 


look 


California. 


paying for new construction and new machinery 
bought by the Rothschilds was an exact third they must have 
received $1,419,513 in dividends ; the purchase was a good invest- 
ment if they paid $7,000,000, 

Montana contains other copper-mines, gold- mines, silver- 
mines, and deposits of clay and gravel from which rubies and 
sapphires have been taken. Asa rule the sapphires and rubies 
are lighter in color than the Oriental gems, but small specimens 
have been discovered which cannot be distinguished from the 
blue sapphire of Peyn, and the pigeon’s-blood ruby of Burmah. 
A few years ago an English syndicate bought the sapphire and 
ruby beds for two million dollars. 

It is only since the admission of Montana to the Union, eight 
years ago, that people generally became aware there was such a 
region. During its chrysalis stage, when it was a Territory, its 
ownership had been in dispute between the white miner and set- 
tler on the one side, and the Indian, the grizzly, and the outlaw 
on the other ; it was often nip and tuck between them. But the 
future was prefigured by the rich pasture-lands on the slopes, 
which are now producing twenty million pounds of wool each 
year ; by the wheat- and corn-fields of the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri valleys, from which the buffalo, the elk, and the antelope 
have been ousted; by the crags and gulches into which all 
known metals seem to have been thrown higgledy-piggledy in 
such reckless profusion that as fast as one camp seems exhaust- 
ed a new camp arises with promises of still richer finds. 

The first-comers to Montana, in the early ’sixties, were a 
mixed multitude. There were among them ambitious fortune- 
seekers, tenderfeet from the Eastern States, young men who 
bad been brought up on farms, miners who could grade ore 
with the eye, broken-down prospectors from California, fugi- 
tives from justice, hard-working immigrants ; and among these, 
side by side with the sort of men who build up a State, were 
some of the worst rascals the earth ever grew. 

A type of these was Henry Plummer, born a gentleman, 
smooth, quiet, modest, a duplicate of Byron’s mildest-rnannered 
mau ; his voice was low, his accents gentle, his mien deferential. 
He was so considerate that in a difficulty he always ** offered his 
enemy the advantage in drawing the pistol.” But his calling 
was robbery and murder, and he was an adept at both. By 
profession he was a gambler, but he did not often deal the 
The booty he liked best was gold-dust ; next to this, 

He was a gentleman of large conceptions ; he enrolled 


cards 
horses, 
cut-throats, gamblers, and escaped convicts in a band, and 
made himself their captain. His dream was to be a pirate king. 
But he professed respect for the conventional usages of society. 
Having had occasion to call on a quiet old German, whom he 
proposed to rob, he found the Teuton so obstinate that he had to 
kill him. 
Plummer thrust himself to the front, and in impassioned tones 
implored his hearers to ‘avert the horrors of anarchy, which 


A public meeting was called to denounce the crime. 


were certain to bring disgrace and obloquy upon our rising 
young city.” 

One Cleveland had known 
transactions in which differences had arisen between 


Plummer inp California, and was 
aware of 
him and the authorities. Plummer forced a quarrel on him, 
and crying, ‘I am tired of this,” below the belt. 
Cleveland fell on his knees, begging Plummer not to shoot him 


shot him 
when he was down. 

** No,” replied the ruffian, ** I won’t. Get up.” 

When he rose Plummer shot him twice, left him agonizing, 
but sent him his blankets to die in. The murderer was tried, 
but he had the address to pack the jury with friends who ac- 
quitted him. It was not easy to cow him, but he sometimes met 
his match. He tried to kill Sheriff Crawford, but the sheriff got 
the drop on him and hit him in the lower arm, shattering both 
bones. Dr. Glick, the surgeon, was called in, and was told by 
the wounded man that he would not allow his arm to be ampu- 
tated. 

‘* And mark yer, doctor,” added his friend, ‘*‘ Old Tex,” ‘ ef 
anything goes wrong to Harry I'll blow the top of yer head off 
myself.” 

As might bave been expected, there were in that mixed mul- 
titude at Lewiston, Bannack, Deer Lodge, and Helena men who 
not afraid of murderer or bully. Such was Walter B. 
Dance. A giant in size and strength, he was absolutely fearless. 
He spoke his mind freely in all companies, and, what was consid- 
ered remarkable, he did not flinch from saying that robbery was 
This he said to the very faces of the 


were 


wrong and murder wicked, 
And, naturally enough, they marked him down for 
But Dance and his *t pard,” Nathaniel Pitt Lang 
The former carried a for- 


roughs. 
slaughter. 
ford, were always on their guard. 
midable bowie-knife, which generally happened to be in his 
hand when he ventured in doubtful company. 

** Judge,” said Plummer to him, ‘‘ why do you always begin 
whittling with your bowie-knife when you meet me ¢ 

‘+ Because, Mr. Plummer,” said the giant, with a flash of his 
gray eyes, ‘‘ I propose to go on mining in my quiet way in this 
Territory, and I do not intend that you or any one else shall get 
the advantage of me, if I can help it.” 
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It occurred to Plummer that he could carry on his business 
to more advantage if he were clothed with an official character, 
and he got himself elected sheriff. He then announced that he 
was a changed man, that he had ‘‘ took ” religion, and married 
a wife, a sweet, innocent, loving little girl, who thought her 
Henry the best of men. He rarely entered a saloon, would not 
touch a card, lost his taste for whisky. His old pals could not 
understand him; they said they had panned him out and 
couldn’t get a color, but he spoke so fair that he puzzled them. 

Meanwhile there were more hold-ups than ever ; it was im- 
possible to carry gold-dust safely to the express-office except by 
stealth ; messenger after messenger was shot on the road. It 
was evident that the outlaws were well-informed ; and it was 
remarked that Sheriff Plummer was unceasing ip his warnings 
to miners to let him know when they were going to ship, in 
order that he should protect the treasure. 
peated outrages, the people formed vigilance committees and 
began to hang robbers who fell into their hands. One of their 
first victims was a member of Plummer’s band named Ives ; he 
told secrets before he died. Express-messenger Featherstun 
testified that Plummer, acting as sheriff, had taken out of his 
hands a robber whom he had caught. Other witnesses gave 
evidence that he was preparing to leave the country. The vigi- 


Uxasperated by re- 


lance committee acted. 

Plummer was found in his cabin ; he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
valm and cool, having evidently received warning. 
no word when he was told he was a prisoner, but rose to put on 
his coat. He started when one of the vigilantes removed his 
pistol from the coat-pocket before handing it to him. He asked 
what this meant, and was told that he had been tried on the 
previous evening, and sentenced to be hanged. He made no 
reply, but allowed himself to be led out by bis captors to a gal- 
lows which he had himself built, and on which as sheriff he 
had hanzeda man. At the sight he shuddered and trembled, 
with a face as white as snow, and knees which knocked to- 
When the noose was adjusted round his neck he broke 


He spoke 


gether. 
down utterly. 

‘* Do with me anything you please, but don’t hang me. 
off my ears, cut out my tongue, but spare my life. Let me go 
for the sake of my wife. For God’s sake, gentlemen, spare me !” 

When he saw that the faces of the vigilantes were set like 
iron he became calmer. Standing erect under the gallows, he 
took off his necktie and threw it to a bystander. 

‘* Now, men,” said he, *‘ give me a good drop.” 

They hauled the rope as far as it would go, then suddenly let 
it fall. The wretch’s neck was broken. When the pulse ceased 
the body was laid on the snow. It was a bitterly cold morn- 
ing ; the hands of the vigilantes were stiff and numb. 

Another “ official” with whom the vigilantes expected to 
deal was Bill Hynson, night-watchman at Helena, who was be- 
lieved to have killed a Chinawoman with whom he lived, and 
to have committed many murders and robberies. One day he 
was observed to convey to a spot on the prairie three pine-top 
poles about twelve feet long and four inches in diameter. Ty- 
ing one end of the poles together, he set them up in the shape of 
atripod. Then ke bought a rope. 

Said a bystander : ‘‘ What is the rope for ?” 

‘*To hang a man with,” responded Hynson. 

He employed a negro to dig a grave near the tripod. 

‘* Who’s dead ?” asked the negro. 

‘*Never you mind. Go on and dig the grave. 


Cut 


I'll furnish 
the corpse.” 

Next day the lifeless body of Hynson was found suspended 
by the rope to the tripod he had erected. He had furnished the 
corpse 

Before the Northern Pacific was built, a favorite route from 
the settled portions of Montana to ‘‘ the States” was by way of 
the Yellowstone to the Missouri, and down that river to civil- 
ization. The distance was about three thousand miles, but the 
scenery was fine and the voyage pleasant, and sometimes excit- 
ing. Above the *‘ bad lands” the Yellowstone flowed between 
rocky banks, dotted with clumps of dark green pine, and here 
and there a dense growth of fluttering cottonwood. Beavers 
had trimmed the front of the forest to a straight outline, but 
had stopped where tall ridges of yellow, precipitous rocks 
gleamed in the sunlight like gold. Sometimes the tops of the 
rocks came so close together that the blue sky appeared like a 
rift between them, and the traveler was reminded of the nar- 
row streets in Oriental cities, where the houses lean towards 
ach other to keep the lower stories in the shade. In places the 
bluffs looked like citadels, temples, towers, turrets, spires, and 
castellated ruins, with ragged vestiges of walls, embrazures, 
and port-holes. Then the river would widen, its water would 
grow brown and muddy, and on either bank the eye would 
range over long stretches of prairie, peopled with fat elk and 
antelope, and spotted with patches of buffalo-grass. The ani- 
mals are gone long ago. 

Gone, too, are the murderers and robbers of the old terri 
The cities of Montana are models of peace and 
order. But the 
memory of the brave and the strong who built up the common- 


torial days. 
The vicious class left no posterity behind. 


wealth is kept alive by their descendants. 

Of a few of them the names may be recalled in this place. 
One is Nathaniel Pitt Langford, now a resident of Minnesota. 
He was a pillar of strength to the Union in the dark old days 
when it had as many enemies as friends—an intrepid patriot 
whom other men loved to lean upon. He wrote a book on the 
vigilantes which constitutes an essential link in the history of 
the West. Another was Walter B. Dance, who is mentioned 
above, a son of fear, and from 
whose presence villains shrank away abashed. The two brothers 
Stuart, James and Granville. jointed the first sluices in Mon- 
tana, and set an example of fair dealing to miners which was 
Neil Howie, sprung from 


Anak, born unconscious of 


not lost upon the younger element. 
Covenanter stock, was often chosen by the law-and-order ele- 
ment when work had to be done which required coolness and 
nerve. It was he who arrested Dutch John. As he approached, 
the outlaw slewed his rifle round, grasping the barrel with his 
left hand and holding the small of the stock with his right. 
Neil fixed his eye on the ruffian’s eye and marched on him with- 
out drawing a weapon. Then, in a quiet but authoritative 
tone : 
‘Give me your gun and get off that mule.” 
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Dr. Glick’s name has been mentioned. He was a law-and- 
order man, but as he was the only skillful surgeon in the Terri- 
tory, he was always called in by the roughs when they were 
wounded. His position required discretion. He knew that if 
his patients died in his hands bis life would probably be forfeit ; 
and he was constantly intrusted with secrets which his profes- 
sional honor forbade him to divulge. He so demeaned himself 
that no man ever doubted his fidelity to the side of order, and 
yet the disorderly trusted themselves in his hands without 
scruple. 

Other good and true men there were who are none the less 
worthy of remembrance because their acquaintance with the 
three R’s was limited. One of these was Captain Jack Russell, 
who came from Denver. An expedition of which he was a 
member had tried in vain to build a bridge over Smith’s Fork 
of Bear River. Yet the bridge must be built, or miners beyond 
the fork might starve. Russell undertook it alone, and after 
long labor accomplished the task. When the bridge was done 
he set up a placard : 

“NOTIS 

‘* No Vehacle draWn by moar than one anamile i 

this BRidg in oPposit direxions at the same Time 
* By oRder of Cap. Russell.” 
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JOHN BONNER. 


With the Kaiser’s Army. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


WIESBADEN, October 10th, 1897. 

OnE of the most interesting features in this eventful year 
was undoubtedly the recent imperial army manceuvres near this 
place. Four crack army corps of Germany's incomparable 
legions—fully one hundred thousand strong, with a brilliant 
staff and under the eye of the modern war-lord, Emperor Will- 
iam II.—did their level best in cutting up each other, to the 
indescribable enjoyment of the colleagues of the Triple Alli- 
The 
men were strong of muscle, and went at the slaughter with an 
abandon truly heroic. To me, familiar with 
powder and shot, the more interesting feature in this martial 
kaleidoscope appeared the commissary —one of the chief features 
in Germany’s exemplary military system. 

In spite of these large numbers, every soldier had his ration, 
and at the proper time. 
producing food. Each soldier carries in his knapsack a supply 
of the well-known little blue-signature jars of the Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract, which he uses daily, and in various ways. The 
Kaiser’s general staff, by advice of the best chemists in Europe, 
looks sharply after the kind and quality of the soldiers’ food. 
Innumerable ‘* preparations ” and ‘*‘ timely inventions” are an- 
nually submitted for approval and acceptance, because it is not 
only materially, but also morally, an extraordinary compli- 
ment to be accepted in the list of supplies for Germany’s army. 
The fatherland has to consider primarily the nourishing qual- 
ities. Its expense and adaptability are scarcely less important. 

Thus, when after long and searching inquiry the sages of the 
general staff decided on the Liebig Company's Extract, it was 
not, however, until they had sent expert chemists to investigate 
the company’s pretentious stock-yards at Fray Bentos, on the 
salubrious banks of the River Plate, in South America, and 


ance and a host of beauties, both fair and—débonnaire. 


however, less 


Germany’s fighters live on muscle- 


carefully inspected some of the thousands of cattle, all four- 
year-olds, grazing on 1,250,000 acres surrounding the place and 
belonging to the company, as well as the chemical disposition in 
the final distributing depots at Antwerp. 

On a favorable report from the experts Germany decided in 
favor of the Liebig Company’s Extract, and Iam told by one 
of the Kaiser’s immediate entourage that, by advice of his body 
physician, who is constantly in attendance, William IL. enjoys 
a cup of this same brand of beef tea every morning, and also 
has caused its adaptation to various sauces of his menu ; for it is 
equally well known that the Emperor is not unfamiliar with the 


artful dodges of a modern chef. C. FRANK DEWEY. 


Have You Asthma or Hay=Fever? 


THE New African Kola plant is Nature’s botanic cure for 
Asthma and Hay-Fever. Mr. A. C. editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, writes that it cured him when he could not 
lie down at night for fear of choking. Rev. J. 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, testifies to his entire cure after 
thirty years’ suffering, and many others give similar testimony. 
Its cures are really wonderful. If you suffer, we advise you 
to send to the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who will send you a large case by mail, free, to prove its 
It costs you nothing, and you should surely try it. * 
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L. Coombs, of 


power. 





For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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RETURNING CAPTURED COLORS OF TROOP A 


THE SECOND BATTERY—GUN FIRING 








CAVALRY—THIRD SQUADRON, 
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FIRING OVER NATURAL BREASTWORES, THE SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT IN AMBUSH. 


FIELD MANCEUVRES, FIRST BRIGADE, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD. 


Tho First Brigade of the National Guard of New York, General Louis Fitzgerald commanding. had a field day at Van Cortlandt Park on the 9th 
of October. The brigade was divided into two sections, one under Colonel Appleton guarding the roads that led to New York City, and the other 
under Colonel Seward attacking these approaches ‘he mimic fighting was fast and furious. and each side had successes. General Merritt, of the regu- 
lar army, was present and said that the field manwuvres convinced him that the New York militia was a very effective fizhting force 
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WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, ad la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com- 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and parlor-cars, 
dining-cars a la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 


Made in two pieces, 
shirt and drawers. 


The 


THERE’s all sorts of dyspepsia. Abbott's Angostura 
Bitters will cure your sort. See that you take only 
U d Abbott's—the original Angostura Bitters. 
nder Tue Sohmer Piano has ao ays maintained a lead- 
ing position, and to-day it has few equals, and no 
superiors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, 
and win every time. 


only way a 


“‘ Sanitary ” 


wear can be made. 





Ser our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, now open. Angostura Bit- 
ters, Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices, White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Call and see us at the fair. 


It is convenient. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's SoornH- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
UNDERWEAR. 


Hunte 
cc; Baltimore 
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Pure and Mellow.... Rye. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON. Battimore, Mo. 


Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dovbins’s Electric or Dobbius’s 
Floating- Borax Soap on a piece of dampened flannel, 
and applying it lightly to the glove. It works like 
magic. Try it 











The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey. 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BEA _ HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
in Your Own Home Pp AVR. 


An Atmosphere in which Disease 





Germs can not Live Created 


Special through vesti- 
buled trains, consisting 
of sleeping, dining, 
library and observation 


by the New Discovery 


“HYOMEL” 


Bronchitis 


cars, leave the Eastern 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, 


Coughs, Colds, and Consumption are positively cured 


cities frequently for Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico, etc. 
Choice of routes for both 
outward and return 
trips. Tickets permit 
entire freedom of move- 
ment. The trains can 
be taken at convenient 
Rail- 


road and steamship 


bv this powerful germicide, which pervades every 


nook and corner of your home and is carried to all 
parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air you 


breathe. No 


liguid medicines, no dangerous sprays, 


douc hes nor atomizers. 


“ HYOMEI” Cures by Inhalation. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians have | 


declared it to be the om/y method ever discovered by | 


which the diseased air-passages can be reached. A\l- 


ready more than seventeen thousand testimonials 


have been received from people who have been cured. | 


“HYOMEI” is 
through the or 


Nature’s own remedy, given 


ly vehicle (the air you breathe) which points en route. 
Nature permits to enter the bronchial tubes and 
There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


lungs. 


tickets to all parts of the 


* Hvomei” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 
»cts. ** Hyomei”’ Balm (a wonderful healer) cts. 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt if 
price. Send for ** The Story of Hyomei."’ Mailed 


FREE. 
R. T. BOOTH CO., 
23 E. 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


world. Passports, for- 


eign money and travel- 
Informa- 


ers’ cheques. 





—/ tion relative to resorts, 
hotels, climatic condi- 


Circulars on 


Advertise in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


$7,800 CIVEN AWAY. 


To persons making the greatest number of words out of 

the phrase “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For full 
arthoulans write the National Recorder, Washington, 
J.C., for sample copy containing same. } 


tHE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
end the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
849 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


tions, etc. 
application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS AND TICKETS 





31 East rath St , Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








- | the same attention as the largest. 





| no matter how valuable your information may be, 


| handling speculative transactions; our conservative policy: 





CONTRACT 
SPECULATION 


Stocks, Grain, Cotton, Coffee, Etc., 


is the safest as well as the most profitable for parties of moderate means who desire to reap the 
benefits of speculation without liability of any kind beyond the amount invested. 
THE MUTUAL CONTRACT COMPANY, Incorporated 1882, 


PROLPLTT 
SHARIN G 
CONTRACTS 


combining all the elements of security and profit. They fill a long-felt want, as it enables invest- 
ors of limited means, without ———— in speculative transactions, to invest with the same 
assurance of safety and profit as the capitalist. 


No Pools, No Cliques, No Syndicates, 
No Combinations of Any Kind. 


No knowledge of speculation necessary on your part, as all transactions are made by experi- 
enced men ; all transactions surrounded by every safeguard that long experience and extreme 
caution can "suggest. 

We do not claim to be infallible, or that it is impossible for us to lose. All we claim is that 
our average transactions will show a good profit, and we show our faith in our ability by guaran- 
teeing all contracts to the extent of our capital. In other words, we take the risk, as we agree 
to redeem all contracts at their face value any time within three years, at the option of investors, 


7 REALIZATION CONTRACTS 


will be issued in amounts to suit investors, from the largest to the smallest, the smallest receiving 
Holders of these contracts will be entitled to 


Six per cent. interest and 


Eighty per cent. of the profits 
realized by the company each month during the life of the contract. PROFITS AND INTER- 
EST PAYABLE MONTHLY. 

All correspondence strictly confidential ; plain envelopes used. 
our clients for reference under any circumstances, 

We are in direct communication with sources of information likely to prove of great value to 
us in the future. 

We are always on hand, ready to take advantage of information before it becomes gener- 
ally known, and are frequently ready to sell out ata good profit by the time the information is made 
public, and those at a distance are ready to buy. The disadvantage of living ‘at a distance is that 
the deal may culminate and the cream of the 
profit be gone before the information can be utilized. 

Our facilities for obtaining reliable inside information ; our long practical experience in 
our success in the past and our facili- 
ties for taking immediate advantage of advance information, together with the fact that all 
money to the credit of any contract-holder can be withdrawn on demand, should commend them- 
selves to conservative people who would like to get the benefit of the large profits of speculative 
transactions, but who look first to the safety of the principal invested 

Full particula’s free on application to 


SARGENT, WRIGHT & CO., 


60 Wall Street, New York. 


We do not use the names of 








A TRIUMPH OF +-+++=+-s 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 
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RUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
Insurance Company in the United States 








Policies in force, Insurance in Claims Paid, 
Income Surplus nearly force over 


$19,641,827 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 
Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


} Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
; 
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* 243 WiTtTrs PATENT. 
Luxurious Writing! - 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are aliead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


81.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box 
25 cts., post free from all 


of 24 sens for 
Stationers, or wholesale of 
Epwarp Kimpron, 48 John 
306 Broadway, New York. 
) Market St., Philadelphia, 


H. Bainee IDGE & Co., 99 William St 

TOWER MANU Fat Tipe Co., 

J. B Lippincorr & Co., 
Hooper, Lewis & ton 8 Milk St., Boston. 

A. GC. M’CLUR« & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chica 

Brown Brorugrs, Lim., 6 King St., 


PAR FUMERIE 


ED. “PINAUD, 


37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS. 


ELIXIR DENTIFRICE- 


AN EXQUISITE ANTISEPTIC MOUTH WASH. 
INSURES HARD GUMS,WHITE TEETH.AND SWEET BREATH. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
oR corRespono with ED.PINAUD'S. wy. importarion oFrice 46€aST 14™Sr 
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COUNT FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, 
WHO PERISHED WITH THE SINKING OF THE TORPEDO-BOAT. 
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RECEPTION IN HONOR OF EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY, AT THE SINKING OF THE GERMAN TORPEDO-BOAT, ‘'S 26,” IN THE NORTH SEA 
ROYAL CASTLE, BUDAPEST.—ZJllustrirte Zeitung. Illustrirte Zeitung. 
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NATIVE TRIBESMEN.—I//lustrated London News. 
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THE FLOODS IN INDIA—RESCUING THE INHABITANTS OF A SUBMERGED VILLAGE ON THE GANGES.—London Graphic. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 























] CONSUMPTION CURED. 


eH SM SEn ie An old physician, retired from practice, had placed | 
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in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 






of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and pet You SHELLS 
NOTICE manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ontaivh, | PE prtifirate | SLAVE YO UR: 
NAME THUS | 3 hy ees Asthma, and al] Throat and Lung Affections ; also a | OF AN * “LOADED WITH 
AN positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all VAP POME 
TH E-GENUINE Nervous Complaints Having tested its wonderful 4 CHEMIST. 
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curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 


all who wish it, this recipe in Ge n, French, or Eng . 4 . Fake : 
lish, with full directions for oe poring aad using Sent { HAVE MADE A CAREFUL « < 7k RAND- 
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at os a rv the toilet B THE FIRST QUESTION. P. 0. Box 247, New York City. po owDERG@! 
Al an ath. 3 | ‘'THEOSOPHISTS say that evolution is divid- | HALL & RUCKEL, vy Bice: 

| : ” NEW YORK oprietors. ) tT TSBURG 
=f Sold by druggists. oi i linto cycles. = san ot en % DENVER. 
S ac | ‘*What make ?’—Judye. 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 18%. 4 

We have purchased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST 

| SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the open 

| market, and have submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical analysis. 
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eg FEN yy lift the largest pickle that can be gotten into a We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 

and a handsome present with boarding-school.”—Judge. emagane ae by —— with any other oil or 

“very pound. Great inducements other substance. It is free from rancidit d all 
Gataeany owe 7 — es ‘anci and ali « 
Sead for our pow  lustrated A MATTER OF PAINT. | oT eae yes and it is of SUPERIOR ‘ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, ‘You’vE got a lovely barn,” said little Miss Q ity : 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. Citiman to the farmer, ‘‘but I don’t like its THE LEDOUX HE : 

complexion very well.” —Judge. CAL LABORATORY. 

BARKER 2 : QUITE AN ART. " 
‘BAR ; re AMATEUR (looking at a mounted featherless ‘ 4 
bird)—* I call that work miserably done.” Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 
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PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


Over the battle-fiela of Gettysburg, through the 
picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown and 
Antietam, and down the beautiful and _ historic 
Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns of Luray; 
thence across the rolling hills cf Northern Virginia 
to Washington, is the route of this tour—a section 
of the country intensely interesting from both a 
historic and a scenic standpoint. | 

The tour will leave New York 8:00 a. m., and Phila 
delphia 12:20 p. M , Saturday, October 23d, in charge 
of one of the company’s tourist agents, and will 
cover a period of seven days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unescorted 
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ladies, will accompany the trip throughout. Round- ose. oce-12801000 COG 6280+ ~ 1-1 ~~ nem eer - ccs wee *e0e5 we 








trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses during — $$$ _—__ — “et al eeiaiemmatiingy i eet ae 
the entire time absent, will be sold at the extremely ee ee ‘ 
low rate of $27 from New York, $26 from Trenton, c . Z : ime 
* $24 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates eo a Bae oh ae eR ag 
from other points. ae ie 5 erieeealie: ¥ 


For itineraries and full information apply .to 
ticket-agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


, Press Cutting Bureau will send 
you all newspaper clippings which 






hat 9) 
C © a t . 
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may appe I about you, your friends, or any subject on 
re) U | S which you want to be “up to date ae 3 very hewspaper 
and pe riodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 


139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago el 
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LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


{ di lj d situation at top of Regent Street. roca “ 
n I d n q po i S with Americans, Every modern improvement. The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


Toledo asm The “Eagle” Graphophone, 








harlestown, Mase 








MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


7 The ‘‘Eagle”’ does all that the most expensive machine will do, and 
EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. Records naturally and 
IS HEARD ROUND THE WORLD’ with startling clearness, 

; We want YOUR name on our subscrip- 

' 
SAN — OUR PROPOSITION IS THIS: tion tist. Indeed, we expect to add 
ROAD 100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this number we will supply 
you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 
atcost. Therefore, we supply 
1 “Eagle” Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 
2-Way Hearing Tube— 


With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 
Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, 12.00 

















“THE RUMBLE OF THE 








Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, . - 14 00 
Carrying Case— Polished Antique Oak, - - $2.00 extra. 
Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 
Records, - - 50 cents each. $5.00 per doz 


Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each 


NT! There is nothing in the line of talking machines 
IM e that wedo not supply. Write to us for special 


terms and prices, and full particulars. Correspondence solicited. 
Judge Publishing Co., 
{10 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


~ = ~ents 214 this Coupon will buy you one 
E MP | RE STATE TALKING-MACHINE Orly Cents ee men anurans eaaeeen 
EXPRESS rahe RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL Sioev9 NAME, 

















ADDRESS, 








COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE OANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGEM AGENT. 
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AT THE FOOT-BALL GAME. 


Tom Hice1ns—“ Hooray ! that’s 
*SqurreE—* A touch-down, eh ? 





It’s a 
Great Comfort 


to know that when you order 
a bottle of C. H. Evans & 
Sons’ India Pale Ale you get 
the soundest Ale brewed and 
bottled in the world. 


That ’s what ES 
Comforts Drinkers 
of Evans’ Ale. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Brewers, Maltsters and Bottlers, 
Hvupson, New York. 


—y — 
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Cotteata | 


SILKS. 


Ondulé and Barré Stripe, Satin de 
Lyon Barré, 
Broderie Carré, Plaid Irish Poplins, 
Special White Silk and 
Satin Fabrics for Wedding Gowns. 
Gaze Faconné and Crépes for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


VELVETS. 
Joroadovay HK 19th ot. 


WEW YORK. 


This Publication 1s printea with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


DRESSMAKING & LADIES’ 
TAILORING DEP’T. 


NEW MODELS AND CLOTHS 
OF SUITABLE TEXTURE FOR 


SMART 
TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


CARRIAGE AND RECEPTION | 
GOWNS, WEDDING AND 
BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES, MADE 
TO ORDER. 


| 
ALSO FRENCH MODELS IN 
ADDITION TO THOSE FROM 
THEIR OWN WORKROOMS 
ARE SHOWN. 


B.Altmank Co. 


Nineteenth Street & Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 













a touchdown.” 
I should say it was a slam-down.” 


SEAL GOAT 
BEST CALF 
ENAMEL 
VICI: KID = 
pox: CAL 






“we etes SHOES 
PROCESS. 4 

Just as good as those costing $5 
to $7. You can save $2 to $3 on 
every pair. 

Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color 
hooks and eyelets, three rows silk stitch 
ing, Oak leather bottoms, 155 different 
styles, and widths from A to EE. 

Sold at our 52 stores in the 
large cities, and by 5000 retail 
dealers throughout the U.S. 

If not convenient to our stores 
or dealers, send price, with 25 
cents extra for carriage, to 
W.L. Douglas, Brockton, 
Mass. State size and 
width usually worn, 














Catalogue 
Sree. 





“Perfectly Fit” 


Refreshed, inspired, strengthened. 
how you always feel if you drink 


fig 


The nutriment of prime beef, deliciously prepared. Especially bene 


ficial for invalids and for athletes in training. 
with cold or hot water. 


Sold by druggists and grocers. 


PPrmy_LD S 
eo: 







That’s 


Prepared in a minute 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 

















For any one with weak lungs an 


Allcock’s piste: 


placed on the chest and another between the shoulder-blades, 
isinvaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s, © 




























America’s 
Tip-top 
Champagne! 


A MILLION BOTTLES 





‘Yy, IN CONSTANT PROCESS 
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Distributer for New York: 
H. B. KIRK, 69 Fulton Street. 
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For Sale by All First-class Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


For Further Particulars: 


Distributer for Boston. 
The 8.8. PIERCE COMPANY. 


| PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., ®*=™5;stcsten cou 
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KLON 


A Golden 


Sold everywhere. 
Dollar. Agents 
Published by 


Abounding in thrilling interest for young and old. 


E. |. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. Y. 


i ag 
GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter 
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OLD the 
DIKE Region 


Sent prepaid on receipt of One 
wanted, Send stamp for circular. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 





EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 





oest 
Trade-Mark. 


Baker & Co,’s 
Breakfast 


ee Cocoa 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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